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ABSTRACT 

To enhance activities and programs directed toward 
improving the teaching of reading, writing, and thinking skills in 
the southwest region, this document, part of a series of paisers on 
this issue is presented. A new look at student achievement is 
necessary because the information age is making new demands. There 
has Ijeen a shift in education away from a focus on the products of 
education toward a focus on the processes that support the 
understanding and usefulness of the content. The trend in 
process-based education is to increase the range of exj^riences 
incorporated in an instructional sequence. New approaches to 
diversifying the educational environment include the use of 
partnerships with parents and businesses and the use of technology. 
New process-oriented assessment and performance indicators also form 
part of the school reform movement. The socio-economic context in 
which the education system functions is another factor influencing 
the definition of student achievement. It is helpful to define 
student achievement in terms of an integrated frwoework of factors to 
evaluate the significance of the effects educational reform efforts 
have. An example of a successful school improvement project is 
Parents as Partners in Reading, a parent involvement program in 
Louisiana. Such a program addresses tomorrow's problems today. 
(SLD) 
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PREFACE 



Criiical Issues Papers an? a scries of bi-annual publications issued by the Southwest Educa- 
tional Dcvctopmeni Laboratory (SEDL) programmatic effort cntitfcd FaciUiaimg Student 
Achievement in ReatUfig, Writing, and Thinking Skills. wUh Partnerships and Technology, 
Tlw p»I of this cffOTt is to contribute to the improvenKail of programs^iiviiics in the 
Souihweiaeni region for teaLhing reading, writing, and thinking sIdUs by providing rcscanrh 
and dcvctopmcnt-lfflsed infonnati(»i, training, andAw technical assistance concerning such ef- 
fects for facilitating ^u^m aducvemcni through a variety of smitcgies, including uses of 
partirarships nrei tcchnok)gy. 

In order to accomplish this goal, SEDL has identified the following key objectives ich 
guide its sc^x; of woilc: 

• To identify from r^!arch and practice iromising strategics, ^f«Kiches and/or programs 
itat can enhance siwtent fKhicvemcni with reading, writing, and thinking skills; commu- 
nity/parent partnerships; and technology. 

• To establish collaborations with sclccicd staff members of agencies, organizations, asso- 
ciations, and others who can help translate rescaa-h-ba««d knowtedge and tools into ef- 
fective practice in SEDL's region to impact student achievement with reading, writing, 
and thinking skills; {artnmhiiw; and technology. 

• To provide information, training, and technical assistance that will empower SHDL's col- 
laborators to help facilitate student achievement with reading, writing, and thinking 
dtills; partnerships; and tcchmilogy. 

• To disseminate informatiffli on rc.scarch-hascd knowledge and tools for inijmning .<au 
dent achievement with reading, writing, and thinking skills; partncrship.s; and technology 
to a range of regional audiences. 

SEDL's initiative to facilitate student achievement in reading, writing, and thinking .'Uiiils. 
with jwuicrehips and technology will result in the following: 

• A highly iraiiKid cadre of partners able to provide direct services to teachers and others 
in facilitating student achievement with reading, writing, and thinking .skills: p-artncr- 
ship*-" and technology. 

• A number of publication.s including ( 1 ) updates on stutfcnt achirvcmcni, (2) Criiical Is- 
sues Papers, (3) a major syndicsis document on what works in facilitating student 
achievement in reading, writing, and thinking skills, with partnerships and technology, 
and (4) a final document detailing the process for establishing cooperative panncrships 
that (»n help facilitate student achievement. 

The first Cna'co/ Issues Paper, An Integrated Approach to Facilitating Student Achitvt- 
ment {SEDL, Summer, IS^8) discussed the demographic, economic, and legislative back- 
ground for educational reform—specifically in the fundan^ental content areas of a'ading, 
writing, and Uiinking skills, as well as the role of enabling factors .such as schoo!/parcni/com- 
niunity partnerships and tcchrwlogy to effect the faciliiaiion of student achievement. 

For additional information contact Dr. Ida Jean Holman, Senior Training k Technical Assis- 
tance AsMKiate; Resources for Sch{X)l Impmvemcnt at SEDL. 
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No nation spends /wnff nwney to edncate its chUdren ihan the U.S., on all - 

imernmiomd aptUude tests, U.S. kids score in the lower third in comparison ;i 
with other indusMaiized nations. Future pro^^riiy depends on a populace 

that con master complex technologies, and today one in five Americans can | 

barely readamenu, nation can m longer offord to ^catesin^}ly for tfw | 

sake cf education, public eduauion mm be geared tomwd the educational | 

requirements cf the twenty^rst century. Our current system reflects mis- 7 

plac&i national vcUues: our culture rewards people who am float junk bonds I 

and tM^ up new W€[ys to put together c&rporate mergers. We need to start | 

rewarttingp&}pkfortwrmng ideas into tts^ul products. Noan^untofpuhUc | 

j^ndingcan^pacMldinschoolifet^ationisrimencourt^edinthehonm, % 

No law will keep people from crime or drugs if they donU have the j^ills to | 

mote it in i^iety. (Lamm , 1 988) I 

f 

The single tnosl criiical issue in education today is student a:hjcvcmcnl. This is ilwi issue thai | baC'KCJROI'ND 

stands at the center of ihc furor aJxHil j^hool restructuring, accountability, teacher performance, I 

and our cndanj^rcd future as a i^tion. It is a nalibnal c«icm that today's students arc not | 

achieving the level of pcrformaricc that American students dcrooasirated in the past, and that ihcy f 

arc pcrfwmjng at an alarmingly low level in ccMnj^son wiih their inieraaiional counicrparts, < 

Publicized in 1983 wiih A Nation at Risk, this concern was ihc impetus for nationwide 5K;hool 

reform mo vcmcms, with numerous legislative mandates macicd U5 address the problems of low t 

stiHieni achicvenK^nt* | 

% 

Across the naiion stale legislatures envied comprchcm;ivc education reform jmckagcs denigned 1 
10 address the probtems of low ediKratioi^ pcrformawc and school improvement. In the > 
Southwcsl ]hcsQ reform clTorts fall into five calcgorw^s, cs^h of which was ultimately intended 
to improve student achfevcmcnt (SEDL, 1 988): : 

Improvements in the organi/atiwi and stnKrtuie of schools 
Improvonents in school finance 

Imp;ovcmcnts in curriculum and school programs ^ 

y 

ImprovcmenLs in tlx*. slaiKlards for educational pcrsonm:! 
ImfnDvcmcnts in general olucaiional standards 
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Current Status | Reviewing iIk: {HDgrc&s naiicHial school imprDvemcm efforts, formo' Sccictary of EducaiicHi 
Bennett ( 1 ^) warns that although tlv: downward d ide of the past ckcactos in .^student %hiev emcni 
has been amcsied. tin: upw;^ swing is not nK)ving fasai crough. TThj stales luivc increased 
I spciKling for edi«:aUcHi,iyiUonai SAT ami ACT scores have 1983«and 
I the National Ai^ssment of Educational Process (N AEP) indicates some sniali improvement in 

I basic IhcnK:y (the ability to read and write) and science. It is bcctMning increasingly iruc, 

I 

\l however, t)^ for people who must live dstd w(^Ic in an mcr^singly complex and technological 

I society, basic levels of SKrhievcmcnt will no longer be enou^. The e^^^tiai, required achieve- 

I 

I mem of the information age is tlu: alHlity to think about whiu ihcy arc reding and writing. 

American business needs workers who are not only proficieni in fmsic skills, 
but who know how to think and can ccmmunicate what they are thinking: 
workers wfk> can adjust to change, w^ can absorb new ideas and share them 
easily with others . In other words, to ensure our well t^ing as a nation, we need 
people wfio have learned how to learn . (Applcbcc, Langcr, & MulUs, 1987) 



i The issue of student achievement is critical at this Ume because the educaUonal system has failed 

i 

I to meet the demands of the polilical-sociclal-ccontmiic system. It is essential that all American 

I 

The school system Ls I ^"^"^"^^ ^ adequately educated, because not only do the rights and rcsponsibi lilies of living in 

having trouble I ^ denK)cratic society reuuire the ability to m^c infcmncd decisicHis, iIkj national m^ himism of 
teaching students today | 

whm was needed | funding social scrvicrs Is dependent wi the earnings of the current workforce. Tixlay* business 
yesterday, much less | 

what they will need to- i l<^ckrs coasider the public school system a failure, requiring ihcm \o spend $25 billion a year to 
morrow. I 

I teach new employees skills ihcy should have acquircd at schcx)! (Oidovcnsky, 1988). Most 
I forecasts of the future prsdicl that with the advancement of the Information Age, prerequisite 
I work skills will become iiKrcasingly <^phisttcatcd — or ilnry will bca>mc incnrasingly automated 
I and menial. TIk; distance between the earning pmentiaLs fw the sophisticated informatitm based 
1 career lields and the automated menial ones will likewbe increase. 



I 

i 

ISSUES IN STUDENT I '^^ ^ 1^^^ extent the real challenge for sc1kx)1 improvement cffcms is tlK^ kick of clear definition 
ACHIEVEMENT | ^j^j student achievement means Much of the educational reform Icgistaiion 

I eslabli^ied performance on certain standardimi tests as the measure of achievement Conse- 
;^ quently, there is a regional, as well as national trend to i^^ these standards as operational 
I dcflnitionsof stmtent KrhicvenKnt, thereby focusing all icfonn efforts at impnwingpcrf^ 
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on a specified siandardizcd lest Insicad of focusing on Ihc quality of education, students arc i- 
liking rainimuni competency exams. As a result schools must leaeh for minimum compeiencics 1 
rather than reaching for the goal that each aiidcnt achieve his or her potential. Education nimcs i 
lomcan preparing students to answcrquesiions, to pass icsus— not to think, not to solve probk-nis. | 

The emergence of state-legislated mandates for educational reform has hati several iniiTC)»Ung ^ 
consequences because (1) these changes were initiated at the lop of the system and imposed on 1 
the lower level change* that reduced local autonomy; and (2) the business principles of | 
accountability as modeled in legislative actions arc not inherently applicable to education. In die | 
wake of legislative actii)n, education pracUtionenj were left U) find ways to meet the mandates. | 
And. because educators, like legislators, have been striving to improve .student achievement, | 
practitioners were faced wiUi the chiUlenge of meeting .slate marrtlatcs and .still improve st h<H)ls. | 

Fxlucational research and practice has rcsfiondcd with a countcr-mtivcmcni based on the prctnisc ^' 
that true educational reform must begin in the scbtxrfs. and should reclaim the value of teacher I 
observations and student wtwk in assessing student achievement. The real promise of this ct)unicr^ ? 
ta-nd lies m ihc growing aga-cmcni between researchers and practitioners on the need li>r siu-- -i 
based management, and shared decision-making (DullweiJcr. 1988) and cthuaiional a'lonn I 
aimed at providing students with the skills needed for cfleciivc living, learning, and wtirking. 

Fia more than the ability to perform well on siandardl/cd itchievemcnt. ihc denniiion t>f siiufcn! ' 
achievemenl must include f:ictors abated nr. ^ 

• The individual learner 

• The educational conlc?tt 

• The socio-economic milieu 

The need for a broader definition of .student achicvcmetii is underst ood by current ihcories of Issufs ReUted 

Icamingasadynamicpnoccssinwhichthestudentcoasu-uctsmeaningbyusinghisorhercAisting t« the .Student 
knowfcdgc and experience to interact widi the task as pca-eived from the naiua- of the iniormaiion 
provided and dte insuiictional context (Beyers, 1987; Perkins. 1986; Prcsseiscn. 1987). 'Hie 
student'sexisting knowk-*dgc isiJie sum ol hisor her experience, dispo.siiions, attitudes, interests. 
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KkiUs, and Sf^h, a m^j0r propiinion of which already prcMrnt by ii^ time ihc child reaches the 
usual «*hool-}rtariing age of five (Blocwn. 1%4). Thus, before a student cnlcni the edi^tional 
system , his w her life expcricnrcs have ahmiy impK:ted Um; dcvelojni^ni of his or her ptHcniial 
adult inieUcciual i^hieveimnt IhSi impofmcc of ttesc experiences is especially striking in 
COTiparingchildrcn from different socioeconomic and ctiUural b^kgrounds, Tf^ intenronnected 
ittnuences of home envitonment ainl cuUutal bmrkgaiund entail: 

• diffcrctices in tte ifcgiw to which the child feels powerless or powerful, and 
rcalisiicaliy exptXLs reward for effort; in what he suives for, and k^w goe$ aKiut 
tf^ task of means-end analysis. 

• diflerenccs in exposure lo siluations and opp^ulunilies that help children develop 
use of language and the ability lo ihink in different ways, to devckip social control 

I ami tnicraetion, and to plan am! reach goals. 



I • differences in the p;ittems of reciprocity into which the child moves what |>arcnis 

I expect, what teachers demand, whal peers anticipate all of which oj>eratc toshaiic 

'if. 

I nutJ(H^ and approach in the young (Bruner, 1973) 

I; 
•ft 

I Americans have long held Uie belief that the futua* ol this nation lies wiih its young paiple. The 

Hu! there is fu^ reason | f^^litrc to tap all ihc^ nnnds, the loss of huiiuin potential, is the greaiesl mistake thai this nation 
io heiie\^' ifuu the cf'- f 

frm of child rearing | tould make. The school system is having utjublc leaching students tinJay whal was needed 

^lncfi{%?ror^^^ I y^^l-^i^^Vt wiuch less whzii they will need tomomtw. While iherc aa* excellent educational 

^l^^aJlcr^n^^^ I programs, many school iniprowmeni clforts miss their most essential largets, the students at risk 

vf mddle<iass v jix)pping out. The systenrs failure lo nuwe fully develop and enhance the talents of students 
pressures or ^ * * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

p^nvriy. (Bruner^ j disadvantaged backgrouniK wlu^c potential is equal to that of the middle class but whosi* 
i achievement is unci}ual Uxlay (Chambers, 1988), leads to slumfalis in America's ability to 
I adv jncc economically and seriously endangers the nation's ability lo take care of its population. 

^" 

I In the Southwest the growth c>f tlie st hot)l aged population is expected lo slow down thmugh the 

I: 

i end of the century (Kelly, 19H8). In 1986, 3C) percent of die pcopte in Uie Southwest legion were 
I untfcr the age of eighteen. By 1990, it is t^stimalcd dial die number of people untier age eighteen 
• will decline U> 28.4 pcirenl, and by 2000 lo only 26,6 pcrceni. I lowcvcr, iherc aa^ .scscral gn>wih 
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U^nds in the Southwest worth noting: (1) the birth rate among iccnagc and unniarr»cd mothers % 

h iocnming: (2) Hispanics have tJ» lowest median age and the highest fertility rau? v.t all f 

populaUongmups, and (3) immigration is increasing the heterogeneity of the population, Hicw I 
Ucnds raise the following issues: 

/ 

• Tccnagcd mothers (most of whom arc Black andA>r come from low SES back- | 
grounds) sIk)w a high incidence of giving birth to umlcr-wcight babies. Amtrng | 
other problems, low birth weight is related to teaming difficulties. I 

• Unmarrk4 wwnen hcad-of-houscholds arc increasingly likely to be pcxir. and the j; 
per capita income hit Hispanic and Black families is subslantiaHy below that of f 
White families. According to the National Assessment of Education I^rc^grcss | 
(NAEP) income and ethnicity appear to be the variables nK>si closely related lu low | 
student performance on all indicators (Applebcc, Ungcr & Mullis, 19S7). ! 

• Parental education, concludes the NAEP, is another dependable predictor of the f 
child's level of achievement. Schcwls do not. asa nmttcr of course, have the funding ; 
iM- the rcsotuxes to offer .special {vograms to keep teenaged mothers or other ai -risk f 
stu(k:nii in school. | 

• Typical occupations for Mispanics anu Blacks arc more likely lo l>c manual labor or | 
machinery operations, with limited oi^Mluniiy for growth. As the While p()nula- i 
lion ages and the population shifts, it will be especially impi>nani for Hi.spanic and ! 
Black students vo be prepared for highcr-kvel po.siiions. I 

Over the next twenty to thirty years the Soulhwcsfs school-aged populaiitw will bccorin' 4^ 
increasingly difTcreni from the ptipulaiion thai the system has evolved U) scr\e - Anglo, middle • 
class .students with two lilerdtt parcnu; and fairly predictable htKiic situauon.s. Students wiih less 
learning readiness were in the minority and could typically be handled in ' special etlucation " ^ 
progRims. { owevcr, students are increasingly hetcrogenetHis, bringing va.si cultural and 
cxpcrienUal differences into the cla.ssroom. 1 he sch(H)l .system will have lo atkipt its curricuhjm '{ 
and placement policies accordingly. 
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Issim Sceltitcd to the | The cducaiicMi symcm cncimpa«^es all levels of agcm:ics and on^iuii/iuicms lhai impmgc on Uie 
EdiHrational Coniext | contciii in whk:h the sluikni is expected to pofcmn. EducatioiKd systems arc* (m tlu* most part, 

I nnam^d by the state, and, ihcnjfcwc, ait? in competition with eritk^ insm^ in other scciitrs fw 
|: limited $itatc funds. While Hnanctng oducaikHt is anxmg the top ];Kiorittes of stares across the 
I nation, because themmcmic^ of the stetes in tin? Scniihwcsl arc in crisis, tte issi^ of ediK:aiionai 
C funding is in continual flux between public rccogniiimi (t^ the need to improve studtent »:hieve* 
y mcnt and the rcli^tancc of voters to imrraisse their taxes. 

I 

t 

^ Another asqpca of educational funding is lim i^ate (^teacher salaries, which ctsitinue to fall below 

I thai of otlM^ profcssioas. In Southwest teacter salaries are cki tl^; average even lower than 

I 

'i the national average. Tainted students w to could be \xyp teachers am tm attracted to a profession 
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^ so low in pay, which is in reality a symptom of a nxm! serious socusi issue of pn^ige (McGce, 

I 1 987). FYofcssions that arc highly valued in the culture receive atk^tiaic or better compensation 

>. 

I even in times of gn^ financial diflicuUy. TTiis culture expects teachers to imirovc the level of 
I stuiknt of performance unda imrreasingly demanding conditions with ^icarcely visible public 
I suppoK whether financial social. 

I Instead of gating suppm, teachers arc fc^'cd to take competency exams to ensure iheircontinm;d 



I employment. Since the exams resulted from Icglslaiive £K:tion. instead of being initiaUHl by the 
I profession itself* many educators resent having to lake thcni and question their validity. Rather 
I than supporting teachers' efforts to facilitate student achievement, the systcn. f(x:uscs on 
I performance on test measures far removed from the actiuil classroom. } lerc again is the is.sue of 
I assessment and its place in education: whether the design of instruction shinild be driven by the 
I measure of its effect or the measure ofeffect should be designed to meet the purpt^ of insuiiciicw. 

? 

I The educational context is a troubled environment that I;K:ks clear f^x'us. It emphasises measured 
\ segments of instruction and measured indicators of performance, instead of helping students 
explore the tteplh ami sTrc^ of tteir interests ami making learning exciting for them and fw their 
I teachers alike. The student achievement issues that emerge from ihe?«? trends an : 



In what ways can aJiK::aiional agencies impact individual potentials 
equally well for all students, while thieving ite system *s educational 
goals and ob^iives? 
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In whai ways can c^wralkma! a|»ncies assess that students have achieved 
ihcir pMcniials and that ichoolK have mcl ihoir objectives? 



CURRICULUM 

CsMCfll 11 curious that the T.ircc R's of yesterday — Reading, 'Riling, and 'Rithmctic- have 

retained much of Uwir importance, ami indeed have become elaborated -Reading. 'Riiinii!. I Whai a siudvnt studies ui 
•Rilhmaiic, and Reasoning have bc«onwihc Four R's of ilMJlnlb^ I ^^^^Ifnafmxet. 

k MuMins, 1987; Education Daily. October 25, 1988). What has changed in the context of I (B*^""*^^^^*^^*") 
education is a shifl in focus away fnam pnxlucis (i.e., factual and sialic knowledge of content) u> : 
Uw processes (i.e., abilities and skills) that support the untfcrsianding and usefulness of conieni. 
The Four R's continue to gain importance because the currency ol the information age is iilcas 
<McCune. 1988). and the investment suaicgies invtjlvcd in gathering, generating, antl conmiuni - 
eating ideas are rtading. Hriling, and thinking. 

To cnabte >!ludcnLs to prosper in the information age, ibcv need to be pa'parcd lo think. Content 
changcsdaily, there is hardly a ficldof .study that isnoi experiencing increasingly rapid cxpjm.sitm. I 
It is of growing importance that .students Ic^un how infindsmA use infommiion in general, and that 
they Icam the inteiffctual processes of content Ul«.cipunc.s in particular (C osui. 1985; Pressciscn. 
1988). Content dix-s influence pnKcss; thus it is mn a question of leaching procens rather iku. 
content. The primary change in the funcii<?n of educaiion is to teach students pnx esses by means 
of content. This entails teaching stutlcr.ts how U) seek infonnaiion, bow lo explore in,omialii»i. 
how to develop alternative rcs^wnscs. how lo .select the best a'sponsc. and bow lo a-finc ihai 
rc.spi»n.sc. 

The issues emerging from the trend toward proccss-bas«rd instruction locus on ways in uach 
ciwlcnl \o pamoie ihc devek^ment of pnvess. ways to impnnc and increase the u.yc oi 
iaslruclitwal methods to promote the U anung of process, and ways lo assess the effccii% encss of 
these methods. 

* Instaytion.tl V^rthi^fs Education has alway.s operated on the implicit assumpiitm ti>;u 
infomiaiion kanu^d in one ciwuexi (i.c., the schtx>l) iransl'crs sponianeously to another 
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ccmtcxl (lc,, wOTk) (Pcilins & Saloiron, 1988), Thk itrndinmly opUmislK: view is mil 
suHK)rted by research. To help sUKtente use ihrir knowledge outside of ciKiicni specific 
^tuaiioas. speeific tnstniciicmal efTom arc ncce.'^^ary. The trcmi in Uu: new process-based 
inn^tnielimal mcilKxte is co increaii^ the range of experiences inciHpt^mlcd in an in^itrucliimul 
seqiKTHce. In contrast to the ma$;iery ap{m^h to achieving a iiant>w mnge of operations and 
facte, the newer meihods seek lo broaden Uic scope of the sHidcnf s knowledge in ondcr lo 
moke it mote me^sningful and iiKefuL Two sqppraaches to divcnstfying ^ educational 
environment aie the wic of p;^m;ndiips and tcchimlogy. 

* l^tnershipg Rescm;hers and pr^iitionen; alike re-evaluaiing the cdiK;aiiomiI 
rote of ji^nis befcms and during a child^s sclK)oi years, (Hcnden;c^, 1987; Scott- 
Jom^ 1988; Rich, 1988). In 1984 the bellwether stale of California cfcsigncd a 
pTO^ to a^isi Plication professionals to ctevelop effective strategics for wcuking 
collaboratively with parents to improve student acWevcment Many other stales 
have m>w implemented jweni-involvemeni programs that encourage schools ami 
parents to work together on helping stidcnu learn both in the school and in the 
home. 

Simikirly, educators arc re-evaluating the educational mlc of communities and 
business. As evidenced by the outbursts of corporate leaders in the rt^ceni past, the 
interest that business is taking in the outcome of education has changed, and there 
is a changing uend in the nature of school/business |iarmershii^\ with increasing 
numbers of them involving in-tfcpth wc^ with stiKlents in instructional iKlivitics. 
These panncrships arc helping students understand the connection between whiit 

ihcy learned in the classroom and how it applies ]o *rcal world* jvoblcms. 

* Tcc;hnol(ff ;y To scmic e:«ent iho changes in educational gmis to meet ihe changing 
realities of our cidlure arc being driven by developments in uxrhnology. The ability 
to use U!chnology is becoming an expected educational outcome, and in increasing 
cases an irt)solutc requirement for employment. Two important Uends in tte use of 
technology for edtcaticm are: (1 ) die i^e of distance techwlogy to shar* instriK:- 
tional resources among schools and lo offer courses to mtiltiple sites; (2) and a new 
ar^roach to ctHnpoter-assisted-insliiiction that uses the technology to pro* jdc 
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opponunitk^s to ipsslkm mid cxploire icteas that hdp ite learner expand her under- ^ 
standing (EdiK^ationalTechnotogy Center, 1988). I 

The isaies lhat moigc from these indrwuonal trcnds ccHiccm tlHJ need fcr training and f 
|m)gtain dcvdopnent, both of which affc expensive and Umc consuming. } 

V 

Ai^essniCT i tmitthods, Assesior^nl, and pc^onnam^ indicators, are an | 
school rcfcMTO mov^tient. TTk? important of ecmsic^ng ihc type of a}jj;essnK^nt iml is | 
inherent in the liniitations of diflmsnt fornix Over the fm^ several dcc^fars objective tests < 
(for example, muIUplc choice iims) have becfnmrtlKinK^oftcmu^ lewis I 

of achievement or levels of ma^ery. ttjc of the major drawl^cks to the use of (*jocii vc test I 

items is that require ^Hutents to dmonsitme only the most supt^tal and limited I 

I 

knowledge of facts, concepts, aiKl theorit^, and Un^fofc arc ^senli^y inctmiimtible with | 
the aiilhentic knowledge of pnxxss{Gi«;nehmimJ988;M»vam>& Costa Espc- | 

cially in tl^ f ucNdannrntal skilte of rrading, writing, md thinkings the types of cvidcm:^ gained I 

I 

through objective, and standanSiz^, achievement indicatcMis communicate vay litule about | 
the quality or sid^tar^re of a student's learning achievement, smd the t>i>e of learning | 
measured is often considered superficial ccHitrived. | 

Tlie counter trend is an increasing intt^st in a!^.^^cnt techniques that ancmpt to gain the | 

I 

most complex infcmnalion about student prpgrcss pebble (Applet 1987; Calfec, 1988; | 
Knoedler, 1985; Tcale ct al., 1987; Valencia & Pearson, 1987; Wittrock, 1987; Wixson & | 



PtetCTS, 1987). Current research extends a^ssmeni beyond tests lhat limit tlKJ scope of i 

I 



l<^ing, to tests worthy of being taught to, augmented by longilmlinal rcccmls of the 
stu(fcnt'$ process (Lucas, 1988). Appro^tes to assessing ihc kerning of process as well as | 
content incfwie the use of cxposilwy ta.^s. exhibitions, and portfolios or profiles (ArchMId I 
& Newman, 1988), | 



Extx^tcyy tasks— written, or scmictimc^ oral, exams involving the student in a 
ccHiient related task to explain, analy:^, q€ solve a prt^lem. As part of the task the 

student is i^vidcd with the evaluation criteria. TTie finij^Hxi task is scored by two I 

I 

CM-iiKmjnK>retr9'"^«lraier5^oncrilcriarangingfnMn a tolisticimprL'ssion of quality ^ 
10 a scries of weighted scwcs f«r the primary traits cf the lade, for example | 
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OTganizaiion and use of writing/expository pn>ccKses, use of facts, concepts, and 
thcwk^ss, and use of rcfcarncc materials, for example. 

Exhibhions - f^THlu^ of diaoursc, arUficLs, and pcrfonnanccs fw the public, 
usually requiring integration of a bn)ad range of compeiencics aiKl consickrablc 
initiative aiid responsibility. Exhibitions range (nm such majw projects the 
pnodiKtiun of video tapes w publfcalions to public debates. Standanis of achieve- 
ment may be clarificxl wiih {^oik; exhibition of mastery as achieved by a broad range 
of stucU^ts. 



I • )fortfoli€^ a^d Profiles— lonpitudinal collections that furiish a broad portrait of 

I iiKlividual performance in ^vcral dimensicHis to give a comprehensive and cumu- 

I lative view of achievement Pwifolios consi>4 of a variety of studei»t*prixluced 

t artifacts and rewards that ctocumenl the student's experiences and accomplish- 

I menu. Profiles consist of ratings and summary descriptions thai teachers, slu(fcn ts, 

I and sometimes parents, fill oul to document achievement 



I Tbc primary i^uc lhat emerges fr m the trend toward using procc^is-oricnted aSv^j^meni and 

I 

^ multiple indicator of sluctent achie vment is a m^d to examine the values and idetdogy that 

I 

I drive the purpose for a^ssment Throu^ the mo of standardized assessment measures^ 

I certain lypcsof outconu^, like high test sconrs, arc endorsed while the underlying knowledge 

I bases which these in.^menis purpm to measure become devalued. The ik!w pn)cess- 

I oriented measures, ]K>wever« require tiu! ccmimiunent of lime and resources, patk^mx, and 

I crcalivity to devctop and actopt new aj^rc^hes. 

t 
I 

Issues Related to tbf | Another factor innucncing the definition of ^udent achievement is the larger ?»cio-economic 
SociO'^economic Milieu | cmtcxt in which the educ^on system fi ttions. Ultimately, cducaticm piepaies studenis fi^ 

I succx^ssful paiticipatson in their communities. Education^ hovvevcr, has inKtitioimlly been left up 

I 

I tothe{m)fcssionaIs. Recen' change in demogmpho and economics have cau^ changes in tf^^ 

1 tr^tional role of the school in the community. With an aging population U^re is a greater nc^ 

I 

I for schools to extoid scrviors beyond tr^itionat K-12 education. Alw, there are incidences of 
I schools entering mto pannerships with other community cmtitics to ini^ll communk:ation 
I devices dial may be shared at rcAiccd costs for ^l(lCitchcn, 1987; Lanier, 1986). Firally, there 
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have bera scvoral insiano^s in which schools play a:livc roles in the vital i/Mion of \ho rommuni ly 
(Dobbs, Note 1; Roscnfcld. 1985). Examples of 2?uch activities include (SEDL, Note 2): 



School-Bas^ Enierprises mGecMTgia, in whfch students, as jwictflhcir curriculum, 
to offer three scrvk^ that enhanre the community's tourist ccmcMny: a retail store 
selling local "wttage-indi^y** goods, mi cxcurawi train, aiKi a (immunity thcatrc. 

A collalHKatic^ of four school di^cts in Arfcai^ which ^nsors pfDnt-making 
enu?r];^s(^ lo k^h studoits marketable dulls. A livities teve included opeiming 
a town newsi^pcr, a dealing rink, a childH^arc center, a handyman employment 
servkx^, and a photograi^y lab. 



TTic edocatioial issues that arise out the socio-eccHicHnic contcxi concern the rcicvancx of 
education lo ite cwnmuniiy and its conlinycd growth. The produciiviiy of students while ihcy | 
are in school contributes greatly K) the school's positive role in the community whether it in vol vcs I 
student ^teiprise or it serves as a pcreuasivc fa:iar in attrarling new or relocating business. I 
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I The ihrce factors dlscu!w«^d~Uic individual learner, ihc cducaiiona) conicxi, and the sock)- 

% 

I economic milieu— ^c, by naiure, highly imciwiive wiUicachcxcning imporlanl influence on ihc 
I others. 11)c design oflhc educational system is on a socieialcxprc^ 

1 in school dinxtly imp;K:ls an individual's pcrfwniancc outside of school For example, a student 

I 

I who earns poor grades in his or her courses, lyjs a high incidence of disciplinary actions or a pixir 
I attendance rcxord, and poforms poorly on standardised tests is not likely to be highly productive 
I upon leaving xbool Conversely, the student who lakes higher level courses, rams gsxxl grades 
I and performs well on standardized lesLs is expected lo beccmie a productive citizen. 

Changes in this inicraK:iion may come fn)m any of the three factors. Students with histories of low 
achievement may dii^over new sources of pensonal motivation to punuie ac^mic degrees or 
infomuil cour!«:s of study. Or,at ibcollKJrcxtiemeof thc;tt:hievcmcnicOTtinuum, high thieving 
students may suffer fr^i pcri»>nai tragedy resulting in a loss of intca^st or ability to perform welK 
I Likewise, low-achieving r.ludents may rKrcive intervention through school improvement elTwts 
I thai function to make aliK:ation more meaningfu! and important, while a h^ school may disaf feci 
I talented and gifted slmlcnis. Finally, a community organixaUon, such as a youth grwp may serve 
to re direct a student's energies and interests to cducidional achievement, while another sort of 
I youth group — the gang~n^y serve lo redirect a stu(k^it*s energies and interests in a different 
I direction, 

I Another school impn3vcmcnt trend, led by ite United Slates Dcpanment of Education { 1 986) has 

i evolved in elTons to identify exemplary and promising programs, suatcgics, and practices to 

f 

I facilitate student achievement, in order to build m infamalion base about such efforts ?hat may 
I be used by other educators lo support and stimulate their own efTbris. The Department's National 
i Diffusion Network offers an extensive funding and dissemination structure fw irograms proven 
I effective in improving suidcnt performance, Anmher Department division, the Office of 

I Educational Research and Impnwcmeni (OERl) ^nsors searches for exemplary and |m)mising 

I 

I programs through the Regional Education I^iboralorics. Southwest Educational Dcvcloptncnt 
I LaboratCHy is involved in several of these promts, includin;^ this programmatic effort on 
I Facilitating Student AchievemenL 
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The scmch for promising or exemplary pa^iiccs in vdvcs ihc detennination of criima of success. | 
It is especially useful to define ^hicvemeni in terms of an integrated framewcxk of ixiors to 
evaluate the significance of the effects that the^ cfTorts have on ^^utdent m^hievcment. 

PARENTS AS PARTNERS IN READING ..^ v a i.^ 

Overvi ew I PRCKiRAlM 

For two hours every Friday morning, ferny moihcns of disadvantaged kindergarten, first, and 
^^xond fracfc students gattn^r in the elementary ^hool liteary in Donaldsonvillc» Louisiana uy i 
leara how to read to their children. Sometimes ncH able to read themselves, ih^ wtmien are | 
learning how to tca:h iteir children to think abcnat stt«ics and books, and connect that infonnauon I 
with what they aheady know. During the course of their work they create little story books and ^ 

Of 

materuils for use w ith their childrcn: ihcy learn to ask questions about scquemrmg and comparing, | 
and other thinking skills; and ttey practice reading to their children with on the spot feedback | 
about their performance, I 

I 

Initiated under the leadership of Principal Mary ChaulT, the purpoj* of the pmjcct is to inipmve | 
student hicrmry in the c^tiy years of clcn^cntary schcx>l, and to increase mrcnLal involvement in I 

•he real educational aspects of the school rather than simply in clerical and support functions.^ | 

I 

Developed by Dr. Patricia Edwards, Assistant Professor of Education at the lA)uisiana Slate | 

University at Baton Rouge, Parents ils runners in Reading is Niscd on research in reading and I 

I 

education indicating the strong rclatioaship between a^rly childhoixl Heading exficrienics in the | 
home and later academic achievement (Edwards, Notes 3 and 4). f 

% 

Also a ylrong believer in the cfTcx^Ls of the social and cnllural values of the community on the | 
success of a i intervention program. Dr. Edwards rallied broad support in the community among f 
business pnd religious leaders (Chauff, Note 5). Now in its sccoihI year, community volunta*rs I 
have ensuned child care so that mothers can attend the meetings and providing transponat ion to | 
ttosc who fwred it, as well creating a favorable community climate for the succcjks of the | 
program. The enliro project was started on a grant of 5500, used hn video tapes and beginning | 
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I malcrials. This year the project is funded by S2000 from iIk school dlsiricL TTieso? funds arc used 
1 10 pay five paicnt-iraincrK S20.00 per iwo-lwur session. These imuhcrs paniciixiied in ihc firsi 
I year of ihc prcjcci ami are now pan of the training icam for ihc inhcr mothers; ihcy plan viiics* 
I develop mmcrials, and jxinicipaie in demonsiraling and cjiplaining during the scssiOTs. One of 
I tte benefits fw ail the mcHhcrs involve is the of^^rlunity lo check out up to five books ai a lime 
I from the school library. 

The Students 

Given that some of Uk^ mast inipoiiani influences on student achievement are the early chiUihood 

I experiences in the hcHnc and that the home continues to have signincant impact on achievement 

I 

I throughout most of the gnulc levels, this program targcu interventions at the most critical impirct 
I poniis in Its target audience. Immediately fnm tte onset of the pn:?gram. the student experiences 

I a greater degree of iwenUil involvement in a schcx)! activity. A subject that is important in schiJol 

I 

I is now also important at home, thus increasing Uie student's estimation of the value of rciiding. 

I 

I The intcractjons in which mothers arc laught to engage while reading and ihc contents of the 
I reading niau^rials consist of those generally accepted by practitioners and researcher? as cssentiat 
I haste building blocks of intcUttrtual development. Purenis us Panncrs in Residing most directly 

I affects the stmk^nts* readiness for teaming, or helps Uic student begin lo Icam how u? learn. It 

'« 

I suppoas J4u<tent achievement in the generalL/ed pnxesses of avtding, eommunicaiing, and 

% 

I iliinking, simulianeously focusing on student jKrhicvcmcnt in grade -appropriate school subjecls, 

I 

I Hkc the alphabet, colors, locations, stx|uenccs, ccMnparif^ins, and forth, while establishing a 
1 supponivc learning climate in the tome. 

I 

I The Educational Contcxi 

^ Parents as PtiTiners in Rcckiing is a school improvemetu project. The initiative for the cf fori came 

I 

I from the school itself. Already recognized as an excel lent school , the effort grew out of a percci vcii 
need to conimuc lo stn ve for improvement. The design and developmcnl of the jntigram enlisted 

I many of the school personnel in panicii^ing and supporting the progress of both parents and 

I 

I students. While teachers arc involved in helping match the content and subjects of the program 
I to time of the classroom, librarians help parents in the library. OtlK*r school pcrsonr^l know tlic 
I mothers by name. 
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Although none of the school's ptrscmncl is dtnxUy involved in the project, the school has | 
adiwvod siKccss by m participatkNi in incrcajffid pfornial understanding and survi for its i 
programs. In additim, the jwojecl is directly aflccting the success of the school's cducailomil | 
programs by its focus m both red aciKlcmic skills as well as audeni auiludc. Hic positive results I 
being experienced in this iHojcct has made it possible to initiate motim jwrenial involvement | 

prograun for al-risk stwtents in tlw middle clemcnimy gra(k» entitled Projeci TOUCH. Mrs. I 

I 

Chaiff r^x^ that parents of the c«her children arc bcctmting curious why they can't be pari of i 
thi»c extra services of the schoo^, lite access to the school library. 

The Socio-cconomk; Milieu 

Donaldsonvillc, Louisiana, is a small rural community in the Mississippi Valley. Economically | 
Donaldsonvilte is highly (fcpcmicnton ibc pcUo-c}x:mical plants ihal line ihc river offering low- 1 
level employment to ms» residents. DcHialdsonvillc's pqjulalion is lar^ly Black. An emerging | 

critical issue in the Mississippi Valley, mi thm^franc r^»ialds>nvillc, is the high rate of caiKcr I 

I 

as.«aiciaicd with the petro-chemfcal industry. While providing a relatively slj^lc ccorKimy. | 
national cnviionmcntal attention focused m tlw area could cause changes in the way ihcsc plants | 

operate, w even whctlHsr ihcy ctMiUnuc lo opcraic in ihai tocmiw. The cOTimuniiics in the area i 

I 

are now in ihal "Winctow of Opportimily** when ciMiccrtcd economic develq)mcni efforts mighl ^ 
help to avoid potential economic dis^crs. Education, and improving the level of achievement I 

? 

of lis citizens, has long been accepted as the way out of povaty and cs^nli*^! to a community \s | 
economic dcvclopmCTt cfTons. f. 



Because of IH. Edward's early woric to promote community interest, iIhj news of the project is | 
publiidicd in the ncwspapo^ weekly, the Cattotic prfcja and his church dcaccKi make public | 
iq^pearanccs on behalf of Ite pro^i, and the i^rcnts ai the oUkst elementary school in the Pamsh I 
arc beginning lo wonder why they dOT*t have a similar pn^ram. After only one year of the I 
program a majw imiicatcH' of sisrccss for the community is that the Public Broadcasting Network f 
at both the national and the suite levels, has televised progr^s featuring the DonaMsonville i 
reading prq^L V 

The Dcmaldsonvilfe Parents as Partners in Reading project is providing solutions today for I 
tomcnnow's jKoblems. 
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FND NOTES ^ ^ dunngmg n^ure of educaikm«! pmnmhips w in purl cvktem:«d by m mutual symposium under 
I the auiqt»ces of The Preskteitial OommisMm <m Privmc SedU^r Initimtvcs. 

I 

I ^ The Intcr-r^uer teliabUity, m this closcnc; s of ma&rh between ratings depends on the level of traiiung, 
I the clarity of gukkltn^ and the range in t com used in jmiging. In typical studies marches are quite 
I ctose. Generally, fewer ihm 10 petc^oit of papers need to he re-read; S parent or less is considered 
:| desiral^e. For nwrc informalion sec Grccnberg, Wicndor, & ji>afiovan {1986) Wrking (LKses.merU: 
I Issues and siraiegies, Wiile Plains, N.Y.: Longman* Inc. 

I ^ Much of the folk) wing information was gattu;rcd chsrmg an on- sale visit by the author on CXnobcr 20, 
I 1988. 

1 



RKFERENCE I ^ * Hcdihs, Learning to firKi the **nidie»**; Rural education smd vitalizing rural conununitics^ Vn- 
NOTES 1 puMisI^ pap>^ dcvetoped for the Mid-Cmitineni Regnal Educaikm Labcsraftory. 



2. Southwest Edwatbnal Dcvdc^mmt Lahoratory, TAr supermiemimi: LinJdfm edm^t^km ecp- 
I nomic devekjpmeni. A resource notebook for a workshop for Oklahoma supcrinlcndmis. May 
1988. 
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I 3. Edwards P- Supporting lu^vcr SES molhcn? attempts to provide scaffolding for hookrcaJing. Final 
rcvi«?cd draft to ai^ar in J. AUen and 3. Masm (Eds.) Heducing the risks for ^ung karntrs: 
IMcra^ prMkes and polkks. Heinemann Educational BcK)ks. 
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